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COINS AND CURRENCY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Foreword. 


This statement contains a summary account of the more important 
changes in the monetary system of the United States since its incep¬ 
tion, together with a brief historical account of the various coins 
and paper currencies which have constituted the money circulation 
of the United States. The summary has been prepared for the infor¬ 
mation of the general public, and is not to be regarded as a com¬ 
prehensive or legally definitive treatise. 

The material is arranged in four parts: I. History of the 
Monetary Standard; II. History of the Coins; III. History of the 
Paper Currency; IV. Description of the Money of the United States, 
June 30, 1947. 





PART I. HISTORY OF THE MONETARY STANDARD 


Under the Articles of Confederation, the Congress in 1785 adopted the 
dollar as the monetary unit of the United States, and in 1786 fixed its 
value at 375.64 grains of pure silver. This unit was derived from the 
Spanish piaster, or milled dollar, which had constituted a large part of 
the metallic circulation of the English colonies in America. 

Congress, by the Act of April 2, 1792, established the first monetary 
system of the United States under the Constitution. That Act provided 
"that the money of account of the United States shall be expressed in 
dollars or units, dismes or tenths, cents or hundredths, and milles or 
thousandths," and established two units of value: the gold dollar con¬ 
taining 24.75 grains of pure gold (27 grains of standard gold 0 . 916 - 2/3 
fine), and the silver dollar containing 371*25 grains of pure silver 
(4l6 grains of standard silver 0.8924 fine), the proportionate mint ratio 
of the two metals being 1 to 15. A mint was established at Philadelphia, 
and provision was made for the coinage of both gold and silver coins. The 
coinage was unlimited and there was no mint charge. Both gold and silver 
coins were legal tender. 

The Act of 1792 undervalued gold in relation to silver, and gold was 
therefore exported. To remedy this the Act of June 28, 1834, reduced the 
content of the gold dollar from 24.75 to 23-2 grains of pure gold, and 
reduced the standard weight from 27 to 25.8 grains, thus reducing the 
fineness to 0.899225, and, since the fine content of the silver dollar 
was unchanged, making the mint ratio between gold and silver 1 to 16 . 002 . 
By the Act of January 18, 1837, the fineness of both gold and silver coins 
was fixed at 0 . 900 , and the weight of the gold dollar was fixed at 25.8 
grains of standard or 23.22 grains of pure gold; and, since the fine con¬ 
tent of the silver dollar was unchanged, a new mint ratio of 1 to 15.988+ 
for gold and silver was thereby established. 

However, both the acts of 1834 and 1837 undervalued silver in terms 
of gold, and silver was attracted to Europe by the more favorable ratio 
there obtaining. By the Act of February 21, 1853, ia order to eliminate 
the disadvantages resulting from the disappearance of fractional silver 
coins from circulation, the fine silver content of silver coins for frac¬ 
tional parts of a dollar was reduced approximately 7 percent (previously 
their silver content had been exactly proportional to that of the silver 
dollar), and they were made legal tender to the amount of $5 only (previ¬ 
ously they had been full legal tender). This Act also discontinued free 
coinage of fractional silver coins, and provided that thereafter they 
should be coined only for the account of the Treasury, any profit accruing 
to the United States through their coinage to be covered into the Treasury 
as seigniorage. 

The Act of February 12, 1873, codified the coinage laws then in 
effect and made a number of changes in the monetary structure. This Act 
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declared that a gold "one-dollar piece" (of unchanged fineness and con¬ 
tent, 25.8 grains of standard gold 0.900 fine, or 23.22 grains of pure 
gold) should be "the unit of value"; coinage of gold was to be unlimited, 
and gold coins were full legal tender. Silver coins for fractional parts 
of a dollar, except for the half-dime which was abolished, were continued, 
as provided in the Act of 1853, with only a slight change in their silver 
content (and without change in their limited legal tender qualities), 
former provision for silver dollars (of 371.25 grains of pure silver) was 
omitted (a trade dollar containing 378 grains of pure silver, intended 
for export to the Orient in exchange for goods, was authorized; its free 
coinage was discontinued in 1878). 

The Act of February 28, 1878, (Bland-Allison Act) again provided for 
the coinage of the silver dollar of the weight (4l2.5 grains) and standard 
(0.900 fine), i.e., 371.25 grains of pure silver, as provided by the Act 
of January 18, 1837, and provided that all such silver dollars together 
with those previously coined should be legal tender at their nominal value 
for all debts and dues, public and private, except where otherwise ex¬ 
pressly stipulated in the contract. (For silver purchase and coinage 
provisions see pages 7-12.) 

The Act of July l4, 1890, (Sherman Act) which provided for the pur¬ 
chase of silver (see page 8) and the issuance of Treasury notes of the 
United States (see page 18) in payment therefor stated "that upon demand 
of the holder of any of the Treasury notes herein provided for the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury shall, under such regulations as he may prescribe, 
redeem such notes in gold or silver coin, at his discretion, it being the 
established policy of the United States to maintain the two metals on a 
parity with each other upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may 
be provided by law." 

The Act of November 1, 1893i repealed the purchasing clause of the 
Act of July l4, 1890, and declared it to be "the policy of the United 
States to continue the use of both gold and silver as standard money, and 
to coin both gold and silver into money of equal intrinsic and exchange¬ 
able value, such equality to be secured throu^i international agreement, 
or by such safeguards of legislation as will insure the maintenance of the 
parity in value of the coins of the two metals, and the equal power of 
every dollar at all times in the markets and in the payment of debts." 

The Act of March l4, 1900, reaffirmed the Act of 1873 *7 providing 
that, "the dollar consisting of 25.8 grains of gold nine-tenths fine,* * * 
shall be the standard unit of value, and all forms of money issued or 
coined by the United States shall be maintained at a parity of value with 
this standard, and it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to maintain such parity." This Act also provided that nothing contained 
in the Act "shall be construed to affect the legal-tender quality as now 
provided by law of the Bilver dollar, or of any other money coined or 
Issued by the United States." 
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In 1913, Congress provided in the Federal Reserve Act that "nothing 
in this Act contained shall be construed to repeal the parity provision or 
provisions contained in an Act approved March fourteenth, nineteen hun¬ 
dred, * * * and the Secretary of the Treasury may for the purpose of main¬ 
taining such parity and to strengthen the gold reserve, borrow gold on the 
security of United States bonds * * *." 

Under powers granted by the Act of October 6, 1917 (Trading with the 
Enemy Act), confirmed and broadened by the Act of March 9 , 1933 (Emergency 
Banking Act), the President issued a series of Executive orders in March 
and April 1933, the effect of which was temporarily to take the United 
States off the gold standard. Gold coin, gold bullion, and gold certifi¬ 
cates were required to be surrendered to the Federal Reserve banks and 
strict control over the export of gold was maintained by the Treasury. 

Title III of the Act of May 12, 1933,' known as the Thomas Amendment, 
empowered the President to reduce the gold content of the dollar by as 
much as $0 percent. The President did not exercise this power until 
January 31 , 1934, but during the latter part of 1933> 311(1 January 1934, 
the Government bought gold at prices ranging from $20.67 an ounce (the 
previously existing standard price) to $34.45 an ounce. 

Title III of the Act of May 12, 1933, as amended by the Joint Resolu¬ 
tion of June 5, 1933, provided that all coins and currencies of the United 
States (including Federal Reserve notes and circulating notes of Federal 
Reserve banks and national banking associations) should be legal tender 
for all debts, public and private, public charges, taxes, duties and dues. 
(Thi3 policy was further implemented by the Joint Resolution of August 27, 
1935 , which provided that the lawful holders of the coins or currencies of 
the United States should be entitled to exchange them, dollar-for-dollar, 
for other coins or currencies which are lawfully acquired and are legal 
tender for public and private debts.) 

The Joint Resolution of June 5, 1933, declared all contractual 
provisions requiring payment in gold or any particular kind of coin or 
currency against public policy, and provided that all obligations previ¬ 
ously incurred, or to be incurred in the future, would be legally dis¬ 
charged by payment dollar-for-dollar in any coin or currency which at the 
time of payment was legal tender for-public and private debts. 

On December 21, 1933, the President, pursuant to power vested in him 
by Title III of the Act of May 12, 1933, issued the first of a series of 
proclamations directing the purchase by the mints of newly mined domestic 
silver. The purchase of newly mined domestic silver is discussed further 
in Part II on the History of the Coins, under the head "Standard Silver 
Dollars". 

The Gold Reserve Act, approved January 30 , 1934, crystallized the 
policy developed during 1933 ? and, in effect, established as the monetary 
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otanriard a form of the gold bullion standard. The Act vested in the 
UnUef States title to fll gold coin and gold bullion held by the Federal 
Reaerve^banks li ln ekchai for this coin and M l,o. provided for the 
issuance of credits payable in gold certificates. It provided that all 
gold coin of the United States should be withdrawn from circulation and 
♦■ogether with all other gold owned by the United States should be formed 
into bars. Authority was granted to the Secretary of the Treasury with 
the aoproval of the President, to issue regulations under which gold might 
be acquired and used (a) for industrial, professional, and artistic use; 
(b) by the Federal Reserve banks for the purpose of settling inter¬ 
national balances; and, (c) for other purposes not inconsistent with the 
purposes of the Act. 1/ The Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to 
issue gold certificates against any gold held by the Treasurer of the 
United States, except the gold fund held as a reserve for any United 
States notes and Treasury notes of 1S90. The Secretary of the Treasury 
in his discretion issues such gold certificates to the Federal Reserve 
banks and the amounts are credited to the Treasury balances with the 
Reserve banks in order to reimburse these balances for the Treasury*s 
expenditures made in connection with acquisitions of gold. Under the Act, 
gold certificates owned by the Federal Reserve banks may be redeemed at 
such times and in such amounts as, in the judgment of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, are necessary to maintain the equal purchasing power of every 
kind of currency of the United States. 


Title III of the Act of May 12, 1933, was amended by the Gold Reserve 
Act to authorize the President to set the gold content of the dollar at not 
mere then 60 percent, and not less than 50 percent, of its previous amount. 
On January 31, 1934, the President set the gold content of the dollar at 
15-5/21 grains of gold 0.900 fine. This constituted a reduction to 59 .06 
percent of the former gold content of the dollar, and was equivalent to a 
monetary value for gold of $ 35*00 per fine ounce. 


The President's power to alter further the gold content of the dollar 
terminated on June 30, 19*+3» 


The Act of June 19 , 1934, (Silver Purchase Act) declared it to be the 
policy of the United States that the proportion of silver to gold in the 
monetary stocks of the United States be increased, with the ultimate ob¬ 
jective of having and maintaining one-fourth of the monetary value of such 
stocks in silver. 


Under powers given to the President by this Act, an Executive order 
was issued on August 9, 193*+, which required, with certain stipulated 
exemptions, of which newly mined silver was one, that all silver situated 

17 current regulations issued pursuant to this authority are set 
forth in the United States Treasury Department pamphlet "Provisional 
Regulations Issued Under the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 as Amended to 
April 15 , 1942". 
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in the continental United Spates at the time he delivered to the United 
States mints within 90 days. The depositor received 50 cents per ounce of 
silver. This order, together with other Executive and Treasury orders 
regulating the holding, importing and exporting of silver, was revoked on 
April 28, 1938. 

Through the nationalization of domestic silver, the purchase of newly 
mined domestic silver at various prices fixed from time to time and appli¬ 
cable to all domestic producers, and by foreign purchases, the monetary 
value of silver monetary stocks was increased from $1,280 million on 
June 30, 193 U, to $3,526 million on June 30 , 19^7. The ratio of silver 
to gold contemplated by the Silver Purchase Act has not been achieved, 
however, primarily because of the very rapid increase of the Government’s 
gold stock prior to November 19^1. 

The Act of July 12, I 9 U 3 , (Green Act), authorized the President, 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, upon recommendation of the Chair¬ 
man of the War Production Board, to sell or lease domestically any silver 
held or owned by the United States, provided that at all times the Treasury 
maintained the ownership and the possession or control within the United 
States of an amount of silver of a monetary value equal to the face 
amount of all 'outstanding silver certificates. The price to be paid for 
such silver was to be not less than cents per fine ounce. This 

authority expired on December 31 , 19^5* 

The Act of July 31 , 1946, authorized the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under such terms as he considers advisable, to sell or lease for manufac¬ 
turing uses any silver held or owned by the United States — with the same 
provision as to ownership and possession or control as noted above under 
the Act of July 12, 1943 - at a price of not less than 9 O .5 cents per fine 
ounce; on the day that this Act became law the Secretary of the Treasury 
announced that sales would be made at a price of 91 cents per fine ounce. 
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PART II. HISTORY OF THUS COINS 

The Act of April 2, 1792, established a mint, and authorized the fol¬ 
lowing coins: Gold - eagles (each of the value of ten units or dollars); 
half-eagles, and quarter-eagles; Silver - dollars, half-dollars, quarter- 
dollars, dimes, and half-dimes; Copper - cents, and half-cents. The 
weight and fineness of the coins were specified, and the weight of the 
smaller coins of each kind made exactly proportional to that of the 
larger. The mint was to strike into coins of the same metal, free of ex¬ 
pense, all the gold or silver which any person brought to it. The fine 
content of gold and silver coins was to be alloyed with stated proportions 
of base metals. 

Many changes in the laws governing coinage, and in the coins them¬ 
selves, have been made since the original Act, the principal ones being 
referred to in the following account of the various kinds of coins. 

(Since 1892, numerous issues of "commemorative" gold and silver coins 
have been made, in small amounts, but they will not be discussed here.) 1 ] 

Foreign Coins 

During the early years of the Republic, a considerable quantity of 
foreign coins circulated in the United States. These were made legal 
tender by the Act of February 9, 1793* rates proportional to their gold 
or silver content. Although this Act was suspended for several years and 
was amended from time to time, final provision for the retirement of for¬ 
eign coins from circulation and repeal of their legal tender qualities was 
not made •until the passage of the Act of February 21, 1857. 

Gold Coins 


As provided in the Act of April 2, 1792, the eagle, of the value of 
$10, became the standard denomination of gold coin. lagles and half¬ 
eagles ($5) were first coined, followed by quarter-eagles ($2.50). The 
eagle had a weight of 270 grains, 0.916-2 /j, fine, and so contained 247.5 
grains of pure gold. The Act of June 28, 1834, reduced the weight to 
258 grains, 0.899225 fine, and so made the pure gold content 232.0 grains. 
The Act of January 18, 1837, changed the fineness to 0.900, without change 
in weight, which raised the pure gold content to 232.2 grains. Double¬ 
eagles ($20), and one-dollar pieces were authorized by the Act of March 3, 
1849, and three-dollar pieces by the Act of February 21, I853. One-dollar 
and three-dollar pieces were discontinued by the Act of September 26, 

1890; quarter-eagles were discontinued by the Act of April 11, 1930. 

Gold coins of the different denominations were of proportionate 
weight and the seme fineness. All were legal tender in all payments when 
not below the standard weight and "limit of tolerance" prescribed by law, 

V See reports of the Director of the Mint, for additional information- 

concerning "commemorative" issues. 
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and when below such weight and tolerance were legal tender in proportion 
to their actual weight. 

Gold bars, bearing the Mint stamp as to weight and fineness, were 
available under certain conditions to the depositors of gold bullion or 
gold coin, and the gold monetary stock was largely held in the form of 
bars, which were a more convenient means than coin for reserve purposes 
and for settlement of international balances. The United States Mints 
discontinued gold coinage after May 19, 1933* »»d after the passage of 
the Gold Reserve Act, January 30» 19 3^ • existing stocks of gold coins were 
acquired by the Treasury and formed into bars. 

The total gold coinage of the mints of the United States since 1792 
has been $4,526,218,477.50. 


Standard Silver Dollars 


The silver dollar was adopted in 1?92 as one of the two monetary 
units of the United States, and its metal content was then fixed at 371.25 
grains of pure, or 4l6 grains of standard silver (0.8924 fine). In 1837 
the standard for both gold and silver coins was made 0.900 fine, and the 
weight of the silver dollar was fixed at 4l2.5 grains, its pure silver 
content remaining as originally provided at 371.25 grains. The weight and 
fineness have not since been changed. 

A summary of the principal acts affecting the silver dollar, and the 
action taken under each, follows in chronological orders 

Act of April 2, 1792 . (l) Authorized coinage of the silver dollar 

(of the value of Spanish milled dollar) against the deposit of silver and 
fixed its weight at 371-4/16 grains of pure silver or 4l6 grains of stand¬ 
ard silver; (2) fixed the standard for silver coins as l4g5/l664 (0.8924) 
fine; ( 3 ) fixed the coinage ratio of gold and silver as 1 to 15 ; (4) pro¬ 
vided for free coinage, and ( 5 ) declared silver dollars (and all other 
coins authorized) lawful tender. Under this Act, 1,440,517 silver dollars 
were coined, all for private account. 

Act of June 28, 1834 , changed the weight and fineness of the gold 
dollar, establishing the coinage ratio of geld and sil/er as 1 to 16 . 002 . 

Act of January : " c 1837 , fixed the standard as '.»„9(0 fine for both 
gold and silver coins, and changed the weight of the silver dollar to 
412-1/2 grains of standard silver (the fine content remaining fixed at 
371.25 grains). The coinage ratio of geld and silver under the law was 
established as 1 to 15988+ Unaer this Act. h,590,^21 liver dol?ars 
were coined. 

Act of February 12, 1873 » revising the coinage laws omitted provi¬ 
sion for the coinage of the silver dollar and authorized coinage of the 

trade dollar. 








Act of February 28, 1878, (Bland-Allison Act) restored coinage of the 
standard silver dollar (but only on Government account) of the weight of 
U12.5 grains of standard silver 0.900 fine (3?1.25 grains of pure silver) 
as provided In the Act of January 18, 1837. and declared all such dollars 
(and all those previously coined) to be legal tender except where other¬ 
wise expressly stipulated in the contract. The Act also directed the 
Secretary of the Treasury to purchase each month, at the market price 
thereof, not less than $2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 worth of silver 
bullion and to coin the bullion so purchased into standard silver dollars. 
Under this Act, 291,272,018.56 fine ounces of silver were purchased, at a 
cost of $308,279,260.71, and 378,166,793 standard silver dollars were 
coined. 

Act of July l4, 1890 , (Sherman Act) repealed the provisions of the 
Act of February 28, 1878, which required the monthly purchase and coinage 
of silver bullion; and directed purchase of silver, to total 4,500,000 
ounces of bullion per month at the market price thereof, not exceeding one 
dollar for 371.25 grains of pure silver, provided for its coinage into 
standard silver dollars, and authorized the issue of Treasury notes 
(called Treasury notes of 1890, see page 18) in payment for the silver 
bullion purchased. Under this Act, 168,674,682.53 fine ounces of silver 
were purchased, at a cost of $155»931*0° 2 «25 for which Treasury notes 
were issued. Of the silver purchased, 144,653*722.68 fine ounces, costing 
$134,192,285.02, were coined into 187,027,345 standard silver dollars. The 
balance was used for subsidiary silver coinage. (Of the silver dollars 
coined, 36,087,285 were coined before the repeal of the silver purchase 
authority by the Act of November 1, 1893? 42,139,872 were coined between 
November 1, 1893 and June 12, 1898; and 108,800,188 were coined as di¬ 
rected by the Act of June 13, 1898.) 

Act of March 3, 1891 , (also Act of March 3, 1887) authorized coinage 
from trade dollar bullion and trade dollars then in the Treasury. Under 
these Acts, 5,078,472 standard silver dollars were coined. 

Act of November 1, 1893 , repealed the purchasing clause of the Act of 
July l4, 1890. 

Act of June 13, 1898 , directed coinage into standard silver dollars 
of all the remaining bullion in the Treasury purchased under the Act of 
July 14, 1890. 

Act of April 23, 1918 , (Pittman Act) authorized the conversion of not 
exceeding 350.000.000 standard silver dollars into bullion and its sale, 
or use for subsidiary silver coinage, and directed purchase of domestic 
silver for recoinage of a like number of dollars. Under this Act, 
270,232,722 standard silver dollars were converted into bullion 
(259.121,554 for sale to Great Britain at $1 per fine ounce, plus 
mint charges and 11,111,168 for subsidiary silver coinage), the equiva¬ 
lent of about 209,000,000 fine ounces of silver. Between May 1920 and 
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June 1923, under the Act, the same quantity of silver was purchased from 
the output of American mines, at a fixed price of $1 per ounce, from which 
270,232,722 standard silver dollars were recoined. Deliveries of a small 
amount of these purchases were not completed until July 1927* recoinage 
operations were not finished until April 1928. Silver certificates equal 
in amount to the standard silver dollars converted into bullion were with¬ 
drawn from circulation and replaced by Federal Reserve bank notes (see 
page 22). Thereafter as silver was purchased under the Act and coined 
into standard silver dollars, the Federal Reserve bank notes were replaced 
by silver certificates. 

Act of May 12. 1933 (Title III), included the first specific legis¬ 
lative provisions dealing with acquisitions of foreign silver by the 
Treasury. It authorized the acceptance, during the ensuing six months, 
of silver tendered by foreign governments in payment of indebtedness due 
to the United States Government within the six months period, the silver 
to be valued at not in excess of 50 cents per ounce. Silver certificates 
could be issued up to the total number of dollars for which silver was 
accepted in payment of debts; the silver so accepted could at the discre¬ 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury be coined into standard silver dol¬ 
lars (and subsidiary coins) to meet redemption demands for silver certif¬ 
icates issued under this authority. This action was taken, in part, to 
bolster the price of silver which had fallen drastically in 1932 * 

From June 1923, when purchases of domestic silver to coin standard 
silver dollars under the Pittman Act were completed, until December 1933, 
no silver was purchased for this purpose (purchases of silver were made 
only for the purposes of subsidiary coinage). Title III of the Act of 
May 12, 1933, provided the authority pursuant to which the President, in 
a series of proclamations beginning with that of December 21, 1933, and 
continuing until the passage of the Act of July 6, 1939, directed the 
mints to accept all newly mined domestic silver tendered to them for 
coinage into silver dollars. Under the original proclamation 50 percent 
of the monetary value of the silver was to be deducted as seigniorage,etc., 
and since the monetary value was $1.29+ P er fine ounce, depositors of newly 
mined silver received a return of 64.64+ cents per fine ounce. Under sub¬ 
sequent proclamations the deductions for seigniorage, etc., ranged from 4o 
percent of the silver received, to 50 percent, resulting in a return to 
depositors ranging from 77*57+ cents to 64.64+ cents per fine ounce. 

Act of June 19. 1954 , (Silver Purchase Act) authorized and directed 
the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase silver, with the objective of 
maintaining one-fourth of the monetary value of the monetary stocks of the 
United States in silver. Silver certificates were required to be issued 
up to at least the cost value, and might be issued up to the full monetary 
value of silver so purchased. The Secretary of the Treasury was given 
authority to coin standard silver dollars for the redemption of all silver 
certificates. 
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Under this Act foreign silver and domestic silver could be purchased 
at a price not to exceed its monetary value ($ 1 . 29 + per fine ounce), ex¬ 
cept that the price paid for silver situated in the continental United 
States on May 1, 1934, could not exceed 50 cents per fine ounce. 


Act of July 6 . 1939. directed mints to receive for coinage into 
standard silver dollars any newly mined domestic silver mined subsequent 
to July 1 1939 deducting 45 percent for seigniorage; thus the return to 

depositors of silver under this Act was 71.11+ cents per fine ounce. 

Act of July 31. 1946. amended the Act of July 6 , 1939, and- provided 

for the acquisition of domestic silver mined after July 1, 1946, and 
tendered to any United States mint within one year after the month in 
which the ore from which it is derived was mined, deducting 30 percent for 
seigniorage instead of 45 percent. Hence, the return to the depositor 
provided in this Act for newly mined domestic silver is 90.5+ cents per 
fine ounce. 


Prom 1792 until 1873, when silver dollar coinage was temporarily dis¬ 
continued, coinage of silver dollars was free for the account of the de¬ 
positor of silver, and the mint price of silver was $ 1 . 29 + per fine ounce. 
Since the restoration of coinage in 1878, coinage of silver dollars has 
been for the account of the United States, and the difference between the 
cost of the silver and the face value of the dollars coined, termed seign¬ 
iorage, has been covered into the Treasury as a miscellaneous receipt. 

Silver dollars were made legal tender by the Act of April 2, 1792, 
and their status in this respect remained unchanged until the Act of 
February 28, 1878, which declared such dollars legal tender except where 
otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract. The exception was removed 
by the Act of May 12, 1933, as amended by the Joint Resolution of June 5 , 
1933 , referred to on page 3 . 


Trade Dollars 


The trade dollar was authorized by the Act of February 12, I 873 . 

Its weight was fixed at 420 grains of standard silver (378 grains of pure 
silver), and free coinage was provided. Trade dollars were intended for 
export to the Orient in exchange for goods. To make them acceptable as a 
substitute for the Mexican and Spanish silver dollars, they were made 
slightly heavier than standard United States silver dollars. 

The trade dollar was originally made legal tender in the United 
States in sums not exceeding $5 (the same as subsidiary silver coin), 
but the legal tender quality was withdrawn by the Joint Resolution of 
July 22, I 876 , and coinage was restricted to such amount as the Secretary 
of the Treasury should "deem sufficient to meet the export demand. u The 
Act ol March 3 , 1887, discontinued the coinage of trade dollars, provided 
for their retirement and ordered their recoinage into standard silver dol- 
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lars or subsidiary silver coin. For six months after the passage of that 
Act they were exchangeable dollar for dollar for standard silver dollars 
or subsidiary coin. The Act of March 3 , 1891, directed the Secretary of 
the Treasury to coin into standard silver dollars the trade dollar bullion 
and trade dollars then in the Treasury. 

Trade dollars in the amount of 35,9^5,924 had been coined. Under the 
Act of 1887, 7,b89,036 were redeemed at face value, and from the resulting 
bullion $2,6b8,b74.30 in subsidiary silver and 5,078,472 standard silver 
dollars were coined. 


Fractional or Subsidiary Silver Coins 

The Act of April 2, 1792, authorized silver coins for fractional 
parts of a dollar: half-dollar, quarter-dollar, dimes, and half-dimes, 
each of the weight and with a silver content proportional to those of the 
silver dollar weighing 4l6 grains and containing 371*25 grains of pure 
silver. Coinage was free, and the coins were full legal tender when of 
standard weight, and if below, in proportion to their actual weight. 

The Act of January 18, 1837, fixed the standard for all coins as 
nine-tenths fine, and fixed the gross weight of the silver dollar at 412.5 
grains and that of other silver coins in proportion thereto. The pure 
silver content was not changed. The fractional silver coins were made 
legal tender at their nominal value. A three-cent silver coin of a lesser 
proportionate fine silver content was authorized by the Act of March 3 , 
1851, which provided that the coin should be legal tender for the payment 
of all sums of 30 cents and under. 

By the Act of February 21, 1853, gross weight and fine content of 
the fractional silver coins was reduced about 7 percent, the weight of the 
half-dollar being fixed at 192 grains (the pure silver content at 172.8 
grains, a reduction of 12.825 grains from the former standard), and the 
other silver coins were reduced in like proportion. Their legal tender 
quality was reduced to $5, and free coinage was discontinued. Accordingly, 
fractional silver coins became "subsidiary" silver coins, and they have 
since been coined only for Government account. 

The Act of February 12, 1873, raised slightly the gross weight and 
fine content of the subsidiary silver coins (the gross weight of the half- 
dollar being fixed at 192.9 grains and that of the other coins in propor¬ 
tion), and fixed the denominations as 50 , 25 and 10 cent pieces; the 
silver half-dime and the three-cent piece were discontinued. A silver 
20-cent piece was introduced by the Act of March 3 , 1875, but was discon¬ 
tinued by the Act of May 2, 1878. The Act of January l4, 1875, in provid¬ 
ing for the resumption of specie payments, authorized the coinage of 
silver coins of the denominations of 10, 25 and 50 cents, to be issued 
for the redemption of fractional paper currency. 
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The Act of June 9, 1879, Increased the legal tender quality of sub¬ 
sidiary silver to $ 10 , and authorized the exchange of subsidiary silver 
coins for lawful money in sums of $20 or any multiple thereof. Whether 
the Act of May 12, 1933. as amended by the Joint Resolution of June 5, 
1933 . ( 8ee page 3 ) removed the $10 limitation on the legal tender quality 
of subsidiary silver has never been ruled upon by the courts. 

Minor Coins 

Various alnor coins have been authorized or changed from time to time 
since the Act of April 2, 1792, which authorized a cent of 264, and a 
half-cent of 132, grains of copper. The copper content of these two coins 
was reduced pursuant to succeeding Acts (in 1793 and 1795) and was fixed 
by the Act of January 18, 1837. at 168 grains of copper for the cent and 
84 grains for the half-cent. The Act of February 21, 1857. discontinued 
these two coins, but provided for a cent, weighing 72 grains, and contain¬ 
ing 88 percent copper and 12 percent nickel. A bronze cent (95 percent 
copper and 5 percent tin and zinc) was authorized by the Act of April 22, 

1864, which discontinued the cent containing nickel. The weight of the 
bronze cent was fixed at 48 grains; this composition and weight were in¬ 
corporated in the Coinage Act of 1873* The Act of April 22, 1864, also 
authorized a bronze two-cent piece, of 96 grains, but this coin was dis¬ 
continued by the Coinage Act of 1873* 

A five-cent piece, the well known "nickel", was authorized by the Act 
of May l 6 , 1866, and continued in the Coinage Act of I 873 . Its weight was 
fixed at 77*16 grains (75 percent copper and 25 percent nickel). A three- 
cent piece of nickel, weighing 30 grains, authorized in the Act of March 3 , 

1 865 , was coined until discontinued by the Act of September 26, I 890 . 

The Act of February 12, 1873. »ade minor coins legal tender for 
amounts not exceeding 25 cents, and authorized their redemption in lawful 
■on.y in sums of $20, The effect of the Act of May 12, I 933 , as amended 

by tha Joint Resolution of June 5, 1933, on the 25-cent limit has not yet 
been the subject of court interpretation. 

Production of a new wartime one-cent coin was provided for in the Act 
of December 18. 1942 (effective until December 31 , 1946) in order to save 
strategic copper and tin for war uses. Production of a zinc-coated steel 
one-cent piece was begun under this Act in February, 1943 , and discon¬ 
tinued on December 31 , 1943 , after the passing of the acute phase of the 
copper stringency. On January 1 , 1944, coinage of a modified copper alloy 
cent was begun. This coin is similar to the standard bronze cant except 
that it contains no tin. 


The Act of March 27, 1942 (effective until December 31 , 1945 ) simi¬ 
larly authorized a change in the composition of the five-cent piece. 
Production of the new coin, which was composed of 35 ^ silver, 5 # copper, 
“ce 2 ber^l 945 WM 0n October 19*2. and it was coined through 
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PAST III. HISTORY OF THE PAPER CURRENCY 


Bank Notes before 186l 

Before the Civil War, in addition to the gold and silver and minor 
coins issued by the United States (and in the early years, foreign 
coins), notes issued by banks operating under Federal or State cnarters 
made up a large part of the currency supply o p the country. Thora was no 
Federal paner currency, with the possible exception of certain Treasury 
notes (see beiow), and the States were prohibited by the Constitution from 
coining money o: emitting bills of credit. 

This period is roughly divided into two jarts: (1) before I 836 , when 
the notes issuer by the two banks established by Congress (first Bank of 
the Un ted States 1791-1811, and second Bank of the United States 181S- 
I 836 ' made up a large part of tne paper c r- «.cy in circulation, and 
(2) after 1836 . wuen toe notes issued b : - oan^s operating under State 
char' s constit ted the chief form of paper currency. At the time of the 
closing of che first Bank of tne United 4 ta.es in 1811, $5,000,000 of its 
notes were outstanding. When the second Bank of tne United 'Spates closed 
in - m 6, its note liabilities totallea $25 100,000 Both bt.jiks hao suffi¬ 
cient assets to redeem their note liabi.iVes upon liquidation. 

The bank note issues befrre the 1 -i War were generally redeemable 
by the bank ~f issue in legal tender c-.n upca demand, but provis 4 cn in 
this respect w.as net always m^de by ' ank operating under State charter. 
The notes of m my banks frequently circulated ev a discount from their 
face value (a discount which was not uniform throughout the country or 
as between barks), and in some instan es notes became worthless. 

There were several occasions during th 4 s period when practically all 
the State chartered banks in tie coun.r* suspended the redemption cf notes 
in specie. On December 30 * 18ol, S-a.e chartered banks throughout the 
country suspei ded specie paynent, and t e Uii.ed States Treasury likewise 
suspended specie payment on . aauary 3» 1862 

Treasury Notes 


On several occasions between the War of 1812 and the Civil War. the 
Government made small issues oi Treasu y notes (in tae years, lhi;-?5» 

1 837-^3* 1846-47, 1857. I 860 bi). U u*lly these issies were mad In vary¬ 
ing denominations ranging dov<n to $h0* In a; least one instance (1815), 
the notes in denominations less tha > $.00 id not ba»r interest- and 
usually the notes carried the light c be /resented to the Government in 
payn'ont of any debts owed the -huted S f-te ; tne iss'.es were tr^ .aferabi* 
by delivery, or by delivery and assignment. Some 01 the-se Trea; ry notes 
appear to have been used as a circu. :*,’ng uxrency, ;.u» at no tije was 
there any large volume of them in cs c.Jatiot. 
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Old. Demand Notes 

The first paper money issued by the Government of the United States 
consisted of noninterest-bearing Treasury notes issued under the Acts of 
July 17 and August 5, lS6l, which provided that the notes were to be pay¬ 
able on demand at certain designated subtreasuries; they became known as 
''demand notes", and subsequently as "old demand notes". They were re¬ 
ceivable for all public dues, and their reissue was authorized, but not 
beyond December 31 1862. The amount first authorized was $50,000,000, 

but an additional issue of $10,000,000 was authorized by the Act of 
February 12, 1862. All notes authorized were issued, together with re¬ 
issues of $30,000. These notes were not legal tender when first issued, 
but were afterwards made so by Act of March 17, 1862. The Act of 
February 25 1862, provided for the substitution of United States notes 

for demand notes/and the latter were therefore canceled when received 
by the Treasury after that date. By July 1, 1863 all except $3,350,000 
of the demand notes had been retired, and nearly $3,000,000 of the re¬ 
mainder were retired during the next fiscal year. 

United States Notes 

The Act of February 25 , 1862, authorized the issue of $150,000,000 of 
"United States notes", not bearing interest and payable to bearer 
($ 50 , 000,000 of this issue being for the retirement of the old demand 
notes). They were legal tender for all debts except duties on imports 
and interest on public debt and were popularly referred to as "green- 
jacks", or "legal tenders". A second issue of $150,000,000 was authorized 
by the Act of July 11, 1862, of which $50,000,000 was a temporary issue to 
be held in reserve for the redemption of United States notes deposited 
with the Treasury as a "temporary loan" to the government. A third issue, 
also for $150,000,000 was authorized by the Joint Resolution of January 17 , 
I 863 , and the Act of March 3 , I 863 . The total amount authorized was 
$4^0,000,000, and the highest amount outstanding at any time was 
$^49,338,902 on January 30 , 1864. 

The reduction from the original permanent issue of $400,000,000 to 
the amount at present outstanding, $346,b8l,01b was brought about as 
follows: The Act of April 12, 1866, provided that United States notes 
might be retired to the extent of $ 10 , 000,000 during the ensuing six 
months and that thereafter they might be retired at the rate of not more 
than $4,000,000 per month. This authority remained in force until sus¬ 
pended by the Act of February 4, 1868. The authorized amount of reduction 
during this period was about $ 70 , 000,000 but the actual reduction was only 
about $44,000,000. No further change was made in the volume of United 
States notes outstanding until after the panic of 1873, when, in response 
to popular demand, the Government reissued $26,000,000 of the canceled 
notes, bringing the amount outstanding to $ 382 , 000 , 000 , where it remained 
until the Act of January l4, 1875, provided for a reduction to 
$300,000,000. The process was again stopped by the Act of May 31 , 1878, 
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which required the notes to he reissued when redeemed or received in the 
Treasury on any account, and the amount outstanding at that time, 
$346,681,016, is still outstanding. 

By the authorizing acts. United States notes were declared to be 
"lawful money and a legal tender" for all debts, public and private, 
except duties on imports and interest on the public debt. The Act of 
June 17, 1930, authorized the acceptance of United States notes in pay¬ 
ment of customs dues. The Act of May 12, 1933, as amended by the Joint 
Resolution of June 5, 1933, (see page 3) removed the remaining limita¬ 
tion on the legal tender quality of United States notes. 

During the period of suspension of specie payments, January 3 , 1862, 
to January 1, 1879, no provision was made for the redemption of United 
States notes in coin. The Credit-Strengthening Act of March 18, I 869 , 
declared it to be the policy of the United States to provide for the 
redemption of United States notes in coin, and the Resumption Act of 
January l4, 1875, directed the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare and 
provide for such redemption in coin on and after January 1, 1879# *"<1 
for that purpose authorized the use of surplus revenues and the sale of 
bonds authorized by the Refunding Act of July l4, 1870. In pursuance of 
this authority $ 95 , 500,000 of 4-1/2 and 4 percent bonds were sold and 
the proceeds ($96,000,000 in gold) were placed in the Treasury as a fund 
for such redemption. In time this fund became known as the "Gold Re¬ 
serve", and the Bank Act of July 12, 1882, provided for the suspension 
of the issuance of gold certificates whenever the amount of gold coin 
and gold bullion in the Treasury reserved for the redemption of United 
States notes fell below $100,000,000. The Act of March l4, 1900, making 
further provision for the redemption of United States notes (and Treasury 
notes of 1890), required the Secretary of the Treasury to set up a re¬ 
serve fund of $ 150 , 000,000 in gold for the redemption of such notes, and 
prescribed means for the maintenance of such reserve fund. 

The Act of May 30, 1908, (Aldrich-Vreeland Act) directed that taxes 
received on national bank circulation secured otherwise than by United 
States bonds (i.e., issuable as temporary emergency currency) should be 
credited to the reserve fund held for the redemption of United States 
notes; the Federal Reserve Act of December 23 , 1913# authorized appli¬ 
cation, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, to such 
gold reserve fund of the net earnings of Federal Reserve banks derived 
by the United States, and the Act of March 4, 1923, made similar pro¬ 
vision with respect to the net earnings derived by the United States 
from Federal intermediate credit banks. Through these means $6,039,430.93 
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gold was added to such gold reserve fund, making the aggregate of the 

fund $156,039,^30.93- U 

Since the adoption of the gold policy of 1933-34, which culminated in 
the Gold Reserve Act (January 30, 1934), g°ld h *s be en withdrawn from cir¬ 
culation. Under the Gold Reserve Act, no currency may be redeemed in gold 
except as permitted by regulation issued by the Secretary of the Treasury 
with the approval of the President. However, gold certificates owned by 
Federal Reserve banks may be redeemed at such times and in such amounts 
as in the judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury, are necessary to 
maintain the equal purchasing power of every kind of currency of the 
United States. The Act also provides that the reserve for United States 
notes and Treasury notes of 1890 shall be maintained in gold bullion. 


Title III of the Act of May 12, 1933, authorized the President, under 
certain circumstances, to direct the Secretary of the Treasury to cause to 
be issued additional United States notes in an aggregate amount of not ex¬ 
ceeding $3,000,000,000. This authority was never exercised by the Presi¬ 
dent, and was terminated by the Act of June 12, 19^5. 


Fractional Currency 


Following the suspension of specie payments in 1862, subsidiary 
silver coins largely disappeared from circulation. Their place for a 
time was supplied by the use of tickets, due bills, and other forms of 
private obligations, which were issued by merchants, manufacturers and 
others whose business required them to "make change". Congress authorize^ 
first, the use of postage stamps for change; second a modified form of 
postage stamp called postal currency; and, finally, fractional paper cur¬ 
rency in denominations corresponding to the subsidiary silver coins. The 
amount of fractional paper currency authorized was $50,000,000 and the 
highest amount outstanding at any one time was $49,102,660.27. The total 
amount issued was $368,720,079*45 (including reissues), the last issue 
being in 1876. This currency, which was popularly known as "shin-plaster" 
was issued in denominations of 3, 5, 10, 25 and 50 cents, corresponding 
to the denominations of token and subsidiary coins, and a small amount 
was issued in the denomination of 15 cents. 


Tne Act of December 23. 1913. was amended by Section 4 nf t.h* B.nMug 
Act of 1933 so that the net earnings of the Federal Reserve banks are 
paid into the surplus funds of the banks. The Act of March 4 I923 
was amended by the Act of May 19, 1932, so that the net earnings of’ 
the Federal intermediate credit banks were required to be placed in a 
reserve fund until the amount of the reserve equals 100 percent of the 
suoscrioed capital of the banks. i‘he Act of August 19, 1937 further 
amended the March 4, 1923 Act so that net earnings of Federal inter¬ 
mediate credit banks must oe used to make up losses in excess of re¬ 
serves against unforeseen losses and assets of doubtful value to 
create and maintain these reserves, and to eliminate any impairment 

in 011(1 capital, before any portion of these net earn¬ 

ings may oe allocated to the United States. 
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The Acts of January l4, 1875, a * 1 * 1 April 17, 1876, provided for the 
redemption of fractional currency in fractional silver coins. On June 30, 
1880, the amount of fractional currency outstanding had been reduced to 
$15,590,888.37. It was then estimated that $8,375,93** of> fractional 
currency was lost to circulation, and accordingly, in stating the amount 
outstanding on June 30, 1880, the amount was reduced to $7,214,954.37* 

On December 31 , 1920, on the basis of a new estimate, the amount stated 
as outstanding was reduced from $6,842,066.45 to $2,000,000. On the basis 
of these reductions and through redemptions, the amount stated as out¬ 
standing on June 30 , 1947, was $1,968,322.47, which is carried as a part 
of the public debt outstanding bearing no interest. 

Gold Certificates 


The Act of March 3 , I 863 , authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to 
receive deposits of gold coin and bullion in sums of not less than $20 and 
to issue certificates therefor in denominations of not less than $ 20 , the 
certificates to be receivable for duties on imports, and the gold de¬ 
posited to be retained in the Treasury for the payment of the certificates 
on demand. The Act also authorized the issuance of certificates repre¬ 
senting coin in the Treasury in payment of interest on the public debt, 
which certificates, together with those issued for coin and bullion de¬ 
posited, were not at any time to exceed 20 percent beyond the amount of 
coin and bullion in the Treasury. The first issue was made on November 13 , 
I 865 , and issuance was continued until December 1 , 1878, when it was dis¬ 
continued by order of the Secretary of the Treasury, prior to the resump- 
tiop of specie payments. The issue of gold certificates was resumed 
pursuant to the Act of July 12, 1882, which authorized and directed the 
Secretary of the Treasury to receive deposits of gold coin and issue cer¬ 
tificates therefor, the certificates being made receivable for customs 
taxes, and all public dues. This Act also provided that "the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall suspend the issue of such gold certificates whenever 
the amount of gold coin and gold bullion in the Treasury reserved for the 
redemption of United States notes falls below one hundred million dollars". 

The Act of March l4, 1900, enacted provisions similar to those of the 
Act of July 12, 1882, referring to gold certificates, and further pro¬ 
vided that the Secretary of the Treasury might, in his discretion, suspend 
such issue whenever and so long as the aggregate amount of Uni ted*States 
notes and silver certificates in the General Fund of the Treasury should 
exceed $60,000,000. The Act of March 2, 1911 , authorized the issue of 
gold certificates against the deposit of gold bullion or foreign gold coin 
at i 18 bullion value, but limited the amount of gold bullion and foreign 
coin so held to one-third of the total amount of gold certificates out¬ 
standing, which was changed to two-thirds by the Act of June 12 1916. 

The Act of December 24, 1919, made gold certificates legal tender for all 
debts, public and private. - 
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Gold certificates were withdrawn from circulation along with gold 
coin and bullion in 1933. Since the Act of January 30, 193^, (Gold Reserve 
Act) they have been issued only to Federal Reserve banks, against an 
equal amount of gold bullion held by the Treasury. 

Silver Certificates 


The Act of February 2S, 1878, directing the purchase of silver bul¬ 
lion and its coinage into standard silver dollars, authorized the issue of 
silver certificates in return for the deposit of silver dollars with the 
Treasurer of the United States. The Act of March l4, 1900, authorized the 
issue of silver certificates against the silver dollars coined under the 
Acts of July l4, 1890, and June 13, 1898, on the retirement of Treasury 
notes of 1890 (see below). 

Silver certificates were receivable for customs, taxes, and all pub¬ 
lic dues, and when so receivable were reissuable. They were redeemable in 
standard silver dollars on demand. As long as national banks were per¬ 
mitted to keep legal reserves in their own vaults, these certificates 
could be held by them as lawful reserves. The Act of May 12, 1933, as 
amended by the Joint Resolution of June 5, 1933, referred to on page 3, 
made silver certificates unlimited legal tender. 

The Act of June 19, 1934, (Silver Purchase Act) authorizing purchases 
of silver with the objective of maintaining one-fourth of the monetary 
value of the monetary stocks of the United States in silver, required the 
issuance of silver certificates equal in value to the cost of all silver 

purchases. 


Treasury Notes of 1890 

The Act of July l4, 1890, (Sherman Act) directed the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase each month 4,500,000 ounces of fine silver bullion at 
the market price, and to issue in payment therefor noninterest-bearing 
Treasury notes of the United States. These notes, termed Treasury notes 
of 1890, were redeemable on demand in either gold or silver coin at the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and were legal tender for all 
debts, public and private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated in 
the contract. It was provided that when the notes were redeemed or re¬ 
ceived tor the public dues they might be reissued, but no greater or less 
amount of the notes should be "outstanding at any time than the cost of 
the silver bullion and the standard' silver dollars coined therefrom then 
held in the Treasury purchased by such notes". Under the Act of May 12 
1933, as amended June 5, 1933, these notes became unlimited legal tender. 
The gold reserve fund, now amounting to $156,039,430.93, provided for by 
the Act of March l4, 1900 and subsequent legislation (discussed above on 
pages 15-lb) serves as a reserve for the Treasury notes of 1890 as well 
as for the United States notes. 
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The authority for the purchase of silver tinder the Sherman Act was 
repealed hy the Act of November 1, 1893* U P to that date 168,674,682.53 
fine ounces of silver bullion had been purchased at a cost of $155,93^.00^ 
and Treasury notes of this amount had been issued. The Act of March 14, 
1900, directedthe cancellation and retirement of Treasury notes, whenever 
received in the Treasury, to an amount equal to the coinage of standard 
silver dollars from the bullion purchased under the Act of July l4, I 89 O. 
Prior to March l4, 1900, $ 69 , 161 ,002 of the notes had been canceled 
through redemption in standard silver dollars, and $ 85 , 623,022 have since 
been canceled, leaving $1,146,978 outstanding on June 30, 19^7* 

National Bank Notes 

The Act of June 3 , 1864, originally known as the "National Currency 
Act", and designated the "National Bank Act" in 1874,. (superseding the 
original Act of February 25, I 863 ) is the basic act for the national bank¬ 
ing system. The Act provided for the organization of national banking 
associations, commonly called national banks, and the issuance of circu¬ 
lating notes. Organizing banks were required, as a condition of charter, 
to transfer and deliver to the Treasurer of the United States an amount, 
determined by their capitalization, of United States interest-bearing 
registered bonds. On such transfer and delivery, the banks were entitled 
to receive from the Comptroller of the Currency circulating notes (in the 
form of demand promissory notes of the issuing bank) equal in amount to 
90 percent of the current market value of the bonds deposited, but not ex¬ 
ceeding 90 percent of their par value if bearing interest at a rate not 
less than 5 percent. Issues for each bank were limited to an amount equal 
to the paid-in capital of the bank, and the total for all banks was 
limited to $300,000,000. The notes were receivable at par in payment of 
taxes, excises, public lands, and all other dues to the United States ex¬ 
cept duties on imports, and also for all salaries and other debts and 
demands owed by the United States to individuals, corporations, and asso¬ 
ciations within the United States, except interest on the public debt and 
the redemption of national currency (i.e., national bank notes). They 
were receivable by national oanks for any debt or liability to such banks, 
and were required to be redeemed by the issuing bank, in lawful money, at 
the bank of issue and at designated agencies in enumerated redemption 
cities (after 1874 known as reserve cities). Taxation upon the average 
outstanding circulation of each national bank was imposed at the rate of 
one-half of 1 percent semiannually, and the same percentage reserve was 
required to be held against the outstanding notes as was required against 
deposits. Circulation could be retired only through return of the notes 
to the Treasury, except in the case of liquidating institutions which, 
after the lapse of one year, could deposit lawful money to cover the re¬ 
tirement of outstanding notes and recover the bonds held by the Treasurer 
of the United States. 

Various and material amendments to the basic act have been made from 
time to time, beginning with the Act of March 3 , I 865 . 
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The aggregate amount of circulating notes of all banks,which was 
apportioned according to population and banking requirements by the Act 
of March 3 , IS 65 , was increased from $300,000,000 to $35^t000,000 by the 
Act of July 12, 1870, and finally by the Act of January l4, 1875, was 
freed from restrictions both as to total and as to .apportionment. By ths 
Act of June 20, 1874, reserve requirements for notes were abolished in 
favor of a 5 percent redemption fund deposited with the Treasurer of ths 
United States; this fund was also counted as part of the required reserve 
against deposits; and notes were made redeemable only at the bank of issue 
and the Treasury. Provision was made by the Act of June 20, 1874, (and by 
amendments approved July 12, 1882, July l4, 1890, and March 4, 1907) for 
the retirement of circulation of active banks upon the deposit of lawful 
money with the Treasurer of the United States. The Act of July l4, I 890 , 
provided for covering such deposits into the General Fund as miscellaneous 
receipts. By the Act of March l4, 1900, the tax on circulation secured by 
2 percent bonds was fixed at l/4 of 1 percent semiannually. Capital re¬ 
quirements for organization of national banks were lowered, and the amount 
of issuable circulation was' increased from 90 percent of par to the full 
par value, but not exceeding the market value, of the bonds deposited. 

The Act of May 30, 1908, (Aldrich-Vreeland Act) amended the National 
Bank Act by providing for the issuance, as an emergency currency, of addi¬ 
tional circulation of national banks secured otherwise than by the deposit 
of United States bonds. Methods and conditions of issue were set forth in 
the Act and the additional circulation was authorized to be issued only at 
such times and under such conditions as in the judgment of the Secretary 
of the Treasury an increase in the national bank circulation was warranted. 
The Act of May 30 , 1908, would have expired by limitation on June 30 , 1914*, 
but was amended and extended one year by the Federal Reserve Act of 
December 23, 1913* *ke Act was further amended on August 4, 1914, and, 
to meet an emergency then present, immediate steps were taken for the 
organization of all national banks into 4f> national currency associations, 
through which additional circulation to a total amount of $ 381 , 592,145 was 
issued to national banks. The Aldrich-Vreeland Act expired by limitation 
on June 30 , 1915: prior to that date deposits of lawful money had been 
made to cover the additional circulation issued, and the retirement of the 
notes proceeded in regular course. Meanwhile, the Federal Reserve banks 
had been organized, and Federal Reserve notes were available to meet the 
currency requirements of the country. 


Iven before the enactment of the Federal Reserve Act, the Congress by 
various acts had taken occasion not to increase the amount of outstanding* 
United States bonds which might be used as security for the issuance of 
national bank notes. The Panama Canal Loan bonds, issued in 1906-08 
carrying 2 percent interest, were the last bonds issued bearing the circu¬ 
it* 0 * Jf 1 * 11 ** 6 (see Act of July 22, 1932 , below). The Act of June 25 . 

a ° J Ut ^ rized th * l88u * of Postal Savings bonds, provided that 
such bonds should not be receivable by the Treasurer of the United States 
as security for the issue of circulating notes by national banking 
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associations. In each subsequent act authorizing bonds, similar provision 
has been nade. 

The Federal Reserve Act, approved December 23. 1913* provided that 
national banks thereafter organized should not be roquired to deposit 
United States bonds as a condition precedent to be 4 ng authorized to begin 
business, although banks organized after that date might be banks cf issue 
in accordance with previously existing law. The Fede *al Reserve Act fur¬ 
ther provided that after two years from its passage s~d for 20 years 
thereafter any member bank desiring to retire the whole or any part of 
its circulation might file with the Treasurer of the United States an 
application to sell for its account, at par and accrued interest. United 
States bonds securing the circulation to be retired. Provision also was 
made for the purchase by the Federal Reserve bar.rs of the bends offered 
''or sale by the national banks, the purchase money to be deposited in the 
T, reasury for the redemption of the circu'ation to oe retired. The Federal 
Reserve banks purchasing the bonds would thereby acquire bonds against 
''hich Federal Reserve bank notes might be issued. They could, however, 
ouvert any 2 percent bonds against which no circulation was outstanding 
nto securities not bearing the circulation privilege. At that time 
.December 31, 1913) the outstanding bonds available for deposit as 
security for the issuance of national bank notes *ere as follows: 


2 f> Consols of 1930.... . $646,250,150 

2# Panama Canal Loans of 1916-36 anc 1918-38.. 84,631,980 

Loan of 1903-18. . 63,945,460 

Loan of 1925.... 118,489,900 


$913,317,490 

Cf these bonds, $743,066,500 were then being held to secure circulation. 

Under these provisions of the Federal Riserve Act, $56,256,500 of the 
percent bonds wers converted into securit 4 as not bearing the circulation 
privilege. The 3 percent bonds of ’’.908-18 ’-ere paid at maturity August 1, 
918, and the 4 percent bonds cf 19«-5 were ai: d for redemption 

February 2. 192*. This left the 2 percent ond*, which were outstanding 

in the amount-of $674,625,630, as the only bond* available as security 
for na-.ional bank notes. As ar emergency measu e, the Act of July 22, 

193?, attached vhe circulation privilege wi h xsspect to national and 
Fedtra. Reserve bardc notes fev a three-year period to all outstanding 
United Stages bonds bearing interest at a r te uot exceeding 3-3/8 percer t 
per an 1x2m. 

Tie Act of May 12, 1933* a* amended by the Jo nt Resolut on of June 5 , 

1933. provided that ell coins and currencies of tfc* United States should 

be legal bonder for the payment of all debts publ c and private. 

The 2 percent Consols of 1930 were called for redemption July 1, 

1935; tne 2 percent Panama Canal Loan bonds f lil6-,6 and 1918-38 were 
called for redemption August 1 , 1935,* the ciicul tion privilege grauted 
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by the Act of July 22, 1932. expired July 22, 1935* As the bonds which 
were deposited as collateral for national bank notes were called or other¬ 
wise became unavailable, national banks deposited lawful money to retire 
the circulation so secured, thereby ending their liability for national 
bank notes and transferring it to the United States. Some national bank 
notes are still outstanding, but when unfit for further circulation they 
are canceled and retired on receipt at the Treasury. 

Federal Reserve Bank Notes 

The Federal Reserve Act (December 23, 1913) authorized the issuance 
of circulating notes by Federal Reserve banks against the deposit of 
United StateB bonds, the notes to be of the same tenor and effect as 
national bank notes then provided by law, and to be issued and redeemed 
under the same terms and conditions as national bank notes, except that 
the amount issuable was not limited to the capital stock of the issuing 
Federal Reserve bank. The original purpose of these provisions was to 
prevent a currency stringency resulting from the withdrawal of any 
national bank notes which might be retired in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of the Federal Reserve Act detailed in the preceding section. 

The designation "national currency" was carried over to Federal Reserve 
bank notes together with other characteristics of national bank notes. 

The first issue was made in February 1916 , and additional issues were made 
from time to time until the high point of these early issues was reached 
at the end of October 1917. when there were $12,970,425 outstanding. 

The Act of April 23 , 1918, (Pittman Act, see page 8 ) provided for 
the issuance of Federal Reserve bank notes in place of silver certifi¬ 
cates retired, and, as security, authorized the use of certificates of 
indebtedness, a special series of which was made available. The highest 
amount of Federal Reserve bank notes in circulation at the beginning of 
any month during this period was $ 236 , 597,570 on January 1 , 1921. Follow¬ 
ing the restoration to circulation of the silver certificates withdrawn 
from circulation under the Pittman Act, appropriate steps were taken for 
the retirement of the outstanding Federal Reserve bank notes. 

By the end of 1922, the Federal Reserve banks had ended their lia¬ 
bility on these issues of Federal Reserve bank notes in accordance with 
the provisions of the law, by the deposit with the Treasurer of the 
United States of lawful money to the amount of those notes then outstand¬ 
ing, and the greater part of the notes were gradually retired from circu¬ 
lation. 


Federal Reserve bank notes were again issued during the emergency 
period in 1933 and 1934. under conditions prescribed by additional acts 

of Congress. 

The Act of July 22, 1932. (see page 21) temporarily increased the 
available collateral for Federal Reserve bank notes. 
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The Act of March 9, 1933, (Emergency Banking Act) authorized the 
issuance of Federal Reserve hank notes upon the security of any direct 
obligation of the United States, or eligible commercial paper. Federal 
Reserve bank notes could be issued equal to 100 percent of the face value 
of the United States bonds, or 90 percent of the estimated value of the 
commercial paper used as collateral. By the end of December 1933, tiie 
amount of Federal Reserve bank notes in circulation had reached a peak 
for that period of $208,191,000. Subsequently, in accordance with the 
provisions of the law, the issuing banks deposited lawful money with the 
Treasurer of the United States and their collateral was returned to them. 
Since March 1935, all of these notes have been liabilities of the Treasury 
and in process of retirement. 

The Act of May 12, 1933, as amended by the Joint Resolution of 
June 5, 1933, provided that all coins and currencies of the United States 
should be legal tender for the payment of all debts, public and private. 

In December 1942, in order to conserve labor and materials, the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, after consultation with 
the Treasury Department, authorized the Federal Reserve banks to issue the 
unused portion of the stock of Federal Reserve bank notes printed in 1933 
and 193U, approximately $660 million. Lawful money has been deposited 
for the retirement of these notes, and they will be withdrawn from circu¬ 
lation as soon as they are returned to the Treasury unfit for use. 

Authority for the issuance of Federal Reserve bank notes against any 
direct obligations of the United States not bearing the circulation 
privilege or against eligible commercial paper, was repealed by an Act of 
June 12, 1945. As previously noted, no interest-bearing securities 
carrying the circulation privilege have been outstanding since August 1, 
1935; so, in effect, all authority to issue Federal Reserve bank notes 
ended with the Act of 1945. 

Federal Reserve Notes 

The Federal Reserve Act (December 23, 1913) authorized a new type of 
currency, to be known as "Federal Reserve Notes'*, and to be issued, at the 
discretion of the Federal Reserve Board 1/, by the several Federal Reserve 
banks which were established by the same Act. Federal Reserve notes are 
obligations of the United States and are first liens on all assets of the 
issuing Federal Reserve bank. The original Federal Reserve Act provided 
that they should be receivable by all member banks and Federal Reserve 
banks and for all public dues. The Act of May 12, 1933, as amended by 
the Joint Resolution of June 5, 1933* made them full legal tender for all 
debts, public and private. The Federal Reserve Act originally provided 
that Federal Reserve notes were redeemable in gold at the United States 
Treasury, or in gold or lawful money at a Federal Reserve bank. The Gold 
Reserve Act of 1934 provided that they should be redeemed only in lawful 
money. __ 

17 Now the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
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Federal Reserve notes are furnished to the Federal Reserve banks 
through the Bureau of the Comptroller of the Currency, under the super¬ 
vision of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. Any 
Federal Reserve hank desiring additional Federal Reserve notes makes 
application to the Federal Reserve agent for its district (who is a 
representative of the Board of Governors) for the amount of such notes 
that it may require* and accompanies the application with a tender of 
collateral in an amount equal to the amount of notes applied for. The 
collateral, as authorized by the Act of 1913. was to consist of promissory 
notes and hills of exchange accepted for rediscount by the Federal Reserve 
banks. An amendment to the Act, on September 7» 1916, provided that the 
collateral might consist of "notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or ac¬ 
ceptances rediscounted" or hills of exchange or bankers' acceptances pur¬ 
chased in the open market. An Act of June 21, 1917. added to this list of 
acceptable collateral "gold or gold certificates" and permitted such gold 
or gold certificates to be counted also as part of the required reserve 
against Federal Reserve notes. By an amendment of February 27, 193 2 * 
direct obligations of the United States were also made acceptable as 
collateral for Federal Reserve notes until March 3 , 1933* This authority 
was extended in successive acts of Congress for short periods of time, 
and was made a permanent part of the law by the Act of June 12, I 9 U 5 . 

Bach Federal Reserve bank was originally required to maintain a re¬ 
serve in gold of not less than Uo percent against its Federal Reserve 
notes in actual circulation. A part of the gold reserve, equal to not 
less than 5 percent of the notes outstanding less the amount of gold 
certificates held by the Federal Reserve agent as collateral, was re¬ 
quired to be held at the United States Treasury as a gold redemption fund 
against Federal Reserve notes. No Federal Reserve bank is permitted to 
pay out notes issued by another bank (under penalty of a tax) and notes 
of one bank received by another are returned to the issuing bank. The 
Act of January 30 , 193^»(Gold Reserve Act) vested title to all gold of 
the Federal Reserve banks in the United States and amended the Federal 
Reserve Act to substitute gold certificates for gold in the prescribed 
reserves and in the redemption fund. The Act of June 12, 1945 , reduced 
the gold certificate reserve requirement from 9o percent to 25 percent of 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation. 

The first issue of Federal Reserv® notes was made on November l6, 
1914, the day the Federal Reserve banks were formally opened. 
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PART IV. DESCRIPTION OF THE MONEY OF THE UNITED STATES. JUNE 30 , 1947 

The net' amount of each kind of United States money, the amount of 
eacn kind held in the Treasury and by the Federal Reserve banks and 
agents, and the amount of each kind in circulation on June 30 , I 9 U 7 are 
shown in the Circulation Statement of United States Money for’that date 
a copy of which is attached to this statement. 

Under the Act of May 12, 1933, as amended by the Joint Resolution of 
June 5, 1933, all coins and currencies of the United States are legal 
tender for the payment of all debts, public and private. 

Gold and Silver Monetary Stocks 

The gold monetary stock, which is held subject to the order of the 
Treasurer of the United States in the form of barB stored, for the most 
part, at the mints and assay offices and at the depository at Fort Knox, 
Kentucky, is largely neld as security for gold certificates issued or 
issuable to Federal Reserve banks, as reserve for United States notes and 
Treasury notes of 1890, for the Exchange stabilization fund, and as free 
gold in the General Fund of the Treasury. 1/ The gold assets and 
liabilities are shown in the Circulation Statement of United States Money 
and in the Daily Statement of the United States Treasury ( a copy of which 
is also attached). 

The silver monetary stock consists of: (1) standard silver dollars, 
(2) silver bullion held in the Treasury at its monetary value as security 
for outstanding silver certificates, ( 3 ) subsidiary silver coin, and 
(4) other silver bullion held in the Treasury at cost value or at re¬ 
coinage value. All the items are shown on the Daily Statement of the 
United States Treasury and all except the last enter into the monetary 
circulation and appear in the Circulation Statement of United States Money 

Coins 

The coins currently issued by the United States are standard silver 
dollars, subsidiary silver coins in denominations of 50 cents (half-dollar), 
25 cents (quarter-dollar), and 10 cents (dime), and minor coins in denomi¬ 
nations of 5 cents (nickel) and 1 cent (penny). Standard silver dollars 


17 Section 5 of the Gold Reserve Act provides that: "No gold shall here¬ 

after be coined, and no gold coin shall hereafter be paid out or de¬ 
livered by the United States: Provided, however, That coinage may 
continue to be executed by the mints of the United States for foreign 
countries in accordance'with the Act of January 29, 1874 (U.S.C., title 
31 sec• 367 ). All gold coin of the United States shall oe withdrawn 
from circulation, and, together with all other gold owned by the 
United States, shall be formed into oars of such weights and degrees 
of fineness a£ the Secretary of the Treasury may direct." 
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are coined in euch amounts as may be required to provide for the redemp¬ 
tion of silver certificates in that form of payment. Subsidiary silver 
and minor coins are coined in such amounts as the business of the country 
may require. Special wartime 5-cent and 1-cent coins were authorized in 
order to conserve strategic metals. Gold coins are no longer coined or 
paid out by the United States. 

The table below shows the metal content and the gross weight of each 
coin as now issued. 


Kind and 
denomination 

: Metal content 

• (grains) 

: 

Gross weight 

(grains) 


Silver 

Copper 



Silver: 1] 





Standard dollar 

371.25 

41.25 


412.50 

Half-dollar 

173.61 

19.29 


192.90 

Quarter-dollar 

86.805 

9.645 


96.45 

Dime 

34.722 

3.858 


38.58 



Copper 

Nickel 


Minor coins: 





Five cents 2/ 


57.87 

19.29 

77.16 



Copper Tin 

. and Zinc 


One cent 2/ 


45.60 

2.40 

48.00 


1 j Silver coins contain 900 parts of pure silver and 100 parts of copper 
alloy. 

2/ 75# copper, 25 # nickel. 

2/ 95# copper, 5# tin aad. zinc. 
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All coina of the United States are struck (i.e. t manufactured or 
coined) at the United States mints. The Philadelphia Mint was established 
in 1793. San Francisco Mint in 1854, and the Denver Mint in 1906 . 

These three mints have continued in operation up to the present time 
Other mints have been established and discontinued as follows: 

New Orleans, Louisiana, IS 38 to 186l, and 1879 to 1909; Carson City, 
Nevada, 1870 to 1893 ; Charlotte, North Carolina, I 838 to 186l; Dahlone^a 
Georgia, I 838 to 186l. s 

Troy weights arc used (480 greens to an ounce), and while metric 
weights are by law assigned to the half and quarter-dollar and dime troy 
weights still continue to be employed, 15-432 grains being considered as* 
the equivalent of a gram as provided by the Act of July 28, 1866. 

Silver bullion containing 900 parts of pure silver and 100 parts of 
copper alloy is used for silver coins. The coinage value in standard 
silver dollars of an ounce of pure silver is $ 1 . 2929 +, and of an ounce of 
silver bullion is $ 1 . 1636 +. The coinage value in subsidiary silver coins 
of an ounce cf pure silver is $1*3824+ and of an ounce of silver bullion 
is $1.2442+. The weight of $1,000 in standard silver dollars is 859.375 
troy ounces, equivalent to 58.92 pounds avoirdupois, and the weight of 
$ 1,000 in subsidiary silver coin is 803.75 ounces, equivalent to 55.11 
pounds avoirdupois. 

The following devices and legends are placed on the coins of the 
United States currently issued: on the obverse an impression emblematic 
of liberty with the inscriptions "Liberty * 1 and "In God We Trust", and the 
year of coinage; on the reverse the figure or representation of an eagle 
(omitted on the 10, 5* 1 -cent pieces), with the inscriptions "United 
States of America" and "E Pluribus Unua ", and a designation of the value 
of the coin. The designs of any coin may not be changed oftener than once 
in 25 years without the approval of Congress; but from time to time com¬ 
memorative coins have been authorized, which may have special feature* of 
design. 


Paper Currency 

The paper currency now issued includes gold certificates (issued only 
to Federal Reserve banks), silver certificates and United States ,tep 
all issued by the Treasury, and Federal Reserve notes issued by th 
Federal Reserve banks under Government auspices. Former issues of 'reas- 
ury notes of 1890 and gold certificates which remain outstanding ar )©ar in 
the money circulation figures; but these kinds of currency are can led 
and retired on receipt in the Treasury. Federal Reserve bank note and 
national bank notes are also in process of retirement; but these w 11 con¬ 
tinue in circulation until they are unfit for use. Outstanding old demand 
notes and fractional currency have been dropped from the circulation 
figures, but appear on the public debt statements as items of debt bearing 
no interest. 
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Gold certificates . Series of 193^, in denominations of $100, $1,000, 
$10,000, and $100,000, are issued only to Federal Reserve banks against 
certain credits established with the Treasurer of the United States. 

These certificates are not paid out by Federal Reserve banks, and do not 
appear in circulation. Gold certificates represent the deposit of gold 
in the Treasury, and bear on their face the wording: "This is to certify 
that there is on deposit in the Treasury of the United States of America 
* * * dollars in gold, payable to bearer on demand as authorized by law". 

Silver certificates , in denominations of $1, $5, and $10, are issued 
by the Treasurer of the United States against any standard silver dollars, 
silver, or silver bullion held in the Treasury against which silver cer¬ 
tificates are not already outstanding. When received in the Treasury cn 
any account (except for redemption in standard silver dollars) they may 
be reissued. 

United States notes, received on any account by the Treasurer of the 
United States, are required by the Act of May 31, 1878, to be reissued. 

The notes are reissued in denominations of $2 and $5 and the amount out¬ 
standing is maintained at $346,681,016. A reserve in gold of 
$156,039,^30*93 is held in the Treasury against these notes and Treasury 
notes of 1890. 

Federal Reserve notes are issued and retired with the varying re¬ 
quirements of the country for currency. They are issued in denominations 
of $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. The print¬ 
ing of Federal Reserve notes in denominations of $500 and larger was dis¬ 
continued by action of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System on June 26, 1946, but notes of these denominations will continue 
to be paid out by the Federal Reserve banks as long as existing stocks 
last. Federal Reserve notes are obligations of the United States and 
are secured by the deposit with Federal Reserve agents of a like amount of 
collateral consisting of gold certificates or gold certificate credits 
with the Treasurer of the United States, such discounted or purchased 
paper as is eligible under the terms of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, and direct obligations of the United States. Federal Reserve 
banks must maintain a reserve in gold certificates or gold certificate 
credits equal to at least 25 percent of these notes in actual circulation 
including in this reserve the redemption fund (equal to not less than 5 * 

percent of the notes outstanding less the amount of gold certificates held 
by the Federal Reserve agent as collateral) which must be deposited with 
the Treasurer of the United States and any gold certificates or gold cer¬ 
tificate credits held as collateral for Federal Reserve notes. On June 3 Q 
1947, $24,780,494,655 of Federal Reserve notes were outstanding, of which 
$23,999,004,455 were in circulation. The collateral behind these notes 
consisted of $33,762,000 in eligible paper, $13,571,498,000 in United 
States Government securities, and $11,998,000,000 in gold certificates 
and gold certificate credits with the Treasurer of the United States, the 
total collateral being $25,603,260,()00. As the total money in circulation 
on June 30 , 1947, was $28,297,227,423, Federal Reserve notes made up 85 
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percent of the toted. 

Production . All paper currency of the United States, including 
Federal Reserve notes, is produced at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing of the United States Treasury. A special distinctive paper, 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, is used, and currency is 
printed 12 subjects to a sheet, but the subjects are separated and the 
currency is delivered as separate bills. The currency is printed, 
faces and backs, from engraved plates, by the wet intaglio process. 

To meet the requirements for currency, during the fiscal year 1947, 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing delivered 1,353,060,000 pieces 
of currency of a face amount of $ 5 , 133 , 660 , 000 . 

Reduced size currency - new series . New designs for all the 
paper currency issues and reduction in size were made effective in 
1929. The small-size currency is termed “New Series"; the former 
large-size currency "Old Series". The validity of the old series 
currency outstanding in circulation is not affected by the issue of 
the new series. Old series currency, of which only a relatively 
small amount remains outstanding, is canceled and retired when re¬ 
ceived by the Treasury or the Federal Reserve banks. 

The issue of the new series (reduced size) currency commenced 
in July 1929. On June 30 of that year there was outstanding 
$ 4 ^ 997 ^ 40,176 of the old series currency, and there remained out¬ 
standing on June 30 , 1947, $ 163 , 375,923 or about 3 percent of the 
amount outstanding when its retirement commenced. 

For the new series currency the principle of denominational de¬ 
sign was strictly followed. The back designs are uniform for each 
denomination irrespective of kind, and are uniformly printed in green 
(yellow for gold certificates, Series of 1934). The face designs are 
characteristic for each denomination as regards the important pro¬ 
tective features, with only sufficient variation in detail to indi¬ 
cate the kind; they are printed uniformly in black, but with differ¬ 
ent colored seals for the different kinds. Certain special wartime 
variations which were introduced in the matter of currency design are 
described below. 

The portraits assigned to the faces and the embellishments pro¬ 
vided for the backs of the several denominations, the denominations 
in which each of the six kinds have been issued, and the color of 
the Treasury seal on each kind, are as follows; 
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Denomination 

Portrait 

Embellishment 


on face 

on hack 

$1 

Washington 

Great Seal of the United States 1 J 

$2 

Jefferson 

Monticello 

$5 

Lincoln 

Lincoln Memorial 

$10 

Hamilton 

United States Treasury 

$20 

Jackson 

White House 

$50 

Grant 

United States Capitol 

$100 

Franklin 

Independence Hall 

$500 

McKinley 

Ornate denominational marking 

$ 1,000 

Cleveland 

Ornate denominational marking 

$ 5,000 

Madison 

Ornate denominational marking 

$ 10,000 

Chase 

Ornate denominational marking 

$ 100,000 

Wilson 

Ornate denominational marking 

Kind of money 

Seal 

Denominations 

Silver certificates 

Blue 

$ 1 , $ 5 , $10 

United States notes 

Red 

$ 2 , $5 

Gold certificates 

Yellow 

$ 100 , $ 1 , 000 , $ 10,000 $ 100,000 2 / 
$ 5 , $ 10 , $ 20 , $ 50 , $ 100 , $ 500 , 
$ 1 , 000 , $ 5 , 000 , $ 10,000 2 / 

Federal Reserve notes 

Federal Reserve hank 
notes and national 

Green 

hank notes 

Brown 

$5, $ 10 , $ 20 , $ 50 , $100 4/ 


17 Present back adopted in 1935* Former back: Ornate denominational 

marking. 

2/ All series 1934. Prior series, discontinued in 1933, was issued in 
denominations of $ 10 , $ 20 , $ 50 , $ 100 , $ 500 , $ 1 , 000 , $ 5 , 000 , $ 10 , 000 . 

2/ Printing of denominations of $500 and over has been discontinued, hut 
notes of these denominations will continue to he paid out as long as 
existing stocks last. 

4/ All now in process of retirement. 

Special Wartime Currencies 

Hawaiian series . In July 1942, as a step toward the complete eco¬ 
nomic defense of Hawaii, a special Hawaiian dollar currency was intro¬ 
duced. This currency consisted of United States silver certificates and 
Federal Reserve notes hearing the distinctive overprint "Hawaii" in hold 
open-faced type on each end of the face of the note and the word "Hawaii" 
in large open-faced type across the reverse side of the note. After 
August 15, 1942, no currency other than United States currency, Hawaiian 
series, could be held or used in Hawaii without a license from the Gover¬ 
nor of the Territory of Hawaii. On the other hand, in order to effectuate 
the purposes of its issuance, the United States currency, Hawaiian series 
was kept from circulating on the mainland of the United States by virtue * 
of a prohibition of its export from Hawaii. 
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On February 9» » it was announced that the special Hawaiian 

series of currency had been taken by the armed forces of the United 
States into Central Pacific strongholds from which the Japanese had been 
driven. This step was taken to facilitate identification of the currency 
being used in combat areas and to make easier the isolation of this par¬ 
ticular currency in the event that it should fall into enemy hands. 

On October 21, 19^. it was announced that the economic controls in 
the Hawaiian Islands, of which the issuance of Hawaiian series currency 
was a part, were terminated and while further issues of the Hawaiian 
series notes are not being made, the outstanding notes of this series 
circulate in the same manner as other United States currency both in 
Hawaii and on the mainland. 

Yellow seal . In November 1942, at the request of the War Depart¬ 
ment, the Treasury Department furnished to the War Department a special 
series of United States currency for use of the American military forces 
in North Africa. This currency consisted of silver certificates, in the 
usual denominations of $1, $5, and $10, but bearing a yellow seal in 
place of the customary blue one. One purpose of the special series of 
currency was to prevent the use in North Africa of United States money 
which the Axis might have seized in occupied areas. 
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CIRCULATION STATEMENT OF UNITED STATES MONEY-JUNE 30, 1947 






ELD IN THE TREASURY 


MONEY OUTSIDE OF THE TREASURY 


L lONOF 

KIND OP MONEY 

TOTAL AMOUNT 


Am^Mdae security 


Held for Federal 



^Held by^Federal^ 

In Circulation / 






(and Treasury Notes 


AD other money 




Per eeplte 

(ESTIMATED) 


•$21, 266, 490, 450 


$20, 086, 896, 408 

$156, 039, 431 


$1,023,554,611 




v 




‘•$(17,223,657,569) 

$2, 863, 238, 839 

$2, 815, 444, 500 

$47, 794, 339 

$0 33 


Standard Silver Dollars- 

493, 462, 387 

1, 923,912, 884 

fc (2, 230, 837, 059) 

»(l t 146, 978) 

341,951,650 

1,923,912, 884 

308,071,153 

1,923,912, 884 


33, 880, 497 

151, 510, 737 

3, 059, 026 

148,451,711 

1.03 






2, 230, 837, 0.59 

170, 108, 953 

2, 060, 728,106 

14. 31 


Sl ' “ ' NoUj lg90 






1,146, 978 


1, 146,978 

. 01 



922, 656, 000 

19, 835, 735 




19,835, 735 

902, 820, 265 

26, 848, 889 

875, 971, 376 

6.08 



348, 889, 000 

10, 769, 480 




10, 769, 480 

338, 119, 520 

7, 080, 902 

331, 038, 618 

2.30 


United States Notes _ 

346,681,016 

2, 985, 121 

66, 614, 585 




2,985, 121 

343, 695, 895 

23, 293, 363 

320,402, 532 

2.22 


Federal Reserve Notes.,_ 

24, 780, 494, 655 




66, 614, 585 

24, 713, 880, 070 

714, 875,615 

23, 999, 004, 455 


Federal Reserve Bank Notes 

National Bank Notes.... 

409,443,011 

107, 322, 550 

525, 153 

268, 210 




525,153 

268,210 

408, 917, 858 

107, 054, 340 

2, 657, 840 

625, 050 

406, 260, 018 

106, 429, 290 

2.82 


Total June 30, 1947.... 

50, 599, 351, 953 

23. 633, 353, 268 

22, 318, 880, 445 

156, 039, 431 

*(17,223,657,569) 

'1,158,433,392 

•32, 061, 221, 561 

3, 763, 994, 138 

28, 297, 227, 423 

196. 42 

144, 066, 000 

Comparative totals: 

May 31,1947.... 

$50,195,911,738 

$23, 307, 126, 298 

$21,976, 920,485 

$156, 039, 431 

$16, 873, 287, 674 

$1, 174,166k 382 

$31,992,418,251 

$3,731,717,027 

$28, 260, 701, 224 

$196. 49 

143, 829,000 

June 30,1946.. 

49, 648, 010, 839 

22, 649, 365, 413 

20, 397, 885, 216 

156,039,431 

16, 287, 592, 358 

2, 095, 440,766 

32.108. 938, 284 

3, 863, 941,172 

28, 244, 997, 112 

*200. 00 

*141, 224, 000 

October 31,1920.. 

8, 479, 620, 824 

2, 436,864, 530 

718, 674, 378 

152, 979, 026 

1, 212, 360,791 

352, 850,336 

6, 761, 430, 672 

1, 063, 216, 060 

5, 698, 214, 612 

53.18 

107, 158,000 

March 81,1917__ 

5, 396, 596, 677 

2, 952,020, 313 

2,681,691,072 

152,979,026 


117, 350, 216 

5,126, 267, 436 

953, 321,522 

4, 172, 945, 914 

40.49 

103, 052, 000 

June 80,1914. .. 

January 1.1879- 

3, 797, 825, 099 

l, 007, 084, 483 

1,846,669, 804 

212, 420, 402 

1, 507,178, 879 

21,602,640 

150, 000, 000 

100, 000, 000 


188, 390, 925 

90, 817,762 

3, 459, 434,174 

816, 266, 721 


3, 459,434, 174 

816,266,721 

34.90 

16.76 

99, 118,000 

48, 691,000 




* Does not include gold other than that held by the Treasury. 

“These amounts are not included in the total, since the gold or silver held as security against gold 
and silver certificates and Treasury notes of 1890 is included under gold, standard silver dollars, and silver 


•This total includes credits with the Treasurer of the United States payable in gold certificates 
in (1) the Gold Certificate Fund-Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System, in the amount of 
$16,513,733,547, and (2) the redemption fund for Federal Reserve notes in the amount of $709,924,022. 

* Includes $170,000,000 lawful money deposited as a reserve for Postal Savings deposits, 

• The amount of gold and silver certificates and Treasury notes of 1890 should be deducted from this 
amount before combining with total money held in the Treasury to arrive at the total amount of money 
in the United States. 

' The money in circulation includes any paper currency held outside the continental limits of the 
United States. 


Note.— There is maintained in the Treasury— (i) as a reserve for United States notes and Treasury 
notes of 1890—$156,039,431 in gold bullion; (ii) as security for Treasury notes of 1890—an equal dollar 
amount in standard silver dollars (these notes are being canceled and retired on receipt) ; (iii) as security 
for outstanding silver certificates — silver in bullion and standard silver dollars of a monetary value equal 
to the face amount of such silver certificates; and (iv) as security for gold certificates—gold bullion of 
a value at the legal standard equal to the face amount of such gold certificates. Federal Reserve notes 
are obligations of the United States and a first lien on all the assets of the issuing Federal Reserve 
Bank. Federal Reserve notes are secured by the deposit by the Federal Reserve Bank concerned, with its 
Federal Reserve Agent, of a like amount of collateral consisting of such discounted or purchased paper as 
is eligible under the terms of the Federal Reserve Act, or gold certificates, or direct obligations of the 
United States. Each Federal Reserve Bank must maintain reserves in gold certificates of not less than 
25 percent against its Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation. Gold certificates deposited with Fed¬ 
eral Reserve Agents as collateral, and those deposited with the Treasurer of the United States as a 
redemption fund, are counted as part of the required reserve. "Gold certificates” as herein used includes 
credits with the Treasurer of the United States payable in gold certificates. Federal Reserve bank notes 
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